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4 In the midst of an active 
and productive college career, 
moments of solitude and intro- 
spection, when one may rede- 
fine his goals and redream his 
dreams, are rare. Here a stu- 
dent walks alone in November 
rain on Keyser Quadrangle. 
Photo by William C. Hamilton 
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@ The Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced a $6 million grant to Johns 
Hopkins. 


The grant was awarded as the first 
step in the foundation’s special program 
to assist universities with large, unre- 
stricted grants. (Four other universities 
simultaneously received similar grants: 
Stanford, Notre Dame, Denver, and 
Vanderbilt.) Under the terms of the 
grant, the University must match each 
dollar from the foundation with two 
dollars from private sources over the 
next three years. 

Henry T. Heald, president of the 
Ford Foundation, explained that “the 
first grants were based on a year of study 
of each university’s academic goals for 
1970 and beyond and the financial plans 
to achieve them. ... We sought private 
universities already embarked on future- 
development programs commensurate 
in scope, imagination and practicability 
to the vast needs of American society.” 

Johns Hopkins will receive a_ first 
installment of $1,967,000 for “high- 
priority needs.”’ Of this, $63,000 will be 
used for faculty salary increases, the re- 
mainder for additional science facilities. 


@ The Johns Hopkins School of Engi- 
neering, which in 1950 took pioneering 
steps in the direction of engineering 
science, has taken yet another major 
step towards emphasis upon science in 
engineering education. Three depart- 
ments—aeronautics, civil engineering, 
and mechanical engineering—have been 
combined into a single department, to 
be known as the department of me- 
chanics. Head of the new department 
Benton, 
meteorology and former acting chair- 
man of the department of civil engi- 


is George S. professor of 


neering. 

The change gives recognition to the 
fact that there are important basic 
principles common to all three 
“branches” of engineering. In the last 
decade, there have been more and more 
mutual interests cutting across depart- 
mental lines. Research projects in each 


of the three departments have been 
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closely related to each other, and 
courses, teachers, and research facilities 
have been shared by the departments. 

“The faculty,’ comments Dean 
Robert H. Roy, “has increasingly 
demonstrated the inadequacy of divid- 
ing engineering into neat compartments 
labeled ‘civil’ or ‘mechanical.’ Engineer- 
ing science recognizes no such bound- 
aries.” 

Along with this streamlining move, 
several conventional subjects of engi- 
neering 
drawing, and 
been dropped. It is likely that courses 
in the design of rigid structures will also 
be discontinued. (An 
program in the theory of structures will 
be continued, but will be extended 


such as surveying, engineering 
machine design—have 


undergraduate 


beyond static systems to include prob- 
lems in vibration and impact.) 

The change in departmental organi- 
zation, initiated by the faculty mem- 
bers themselves, has been approved by 
the advisory board of the School of 
Engineering, the visiting committee to 
the School, the administration, and the 
University trustees. Accreditation for a 
program in engineering mechanics will 
be sought from the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development. 


@ American teenagers, who have de- 
veloped a distinct “adolescent culture 
of their own,”’ show far more interest in 
cars, dates, sports, and popular music, 
than in education. But there are ways 
to reverse adolescent tendencies so that 
they actually 
goals. 

So reports James S. Coleman, associ- 


reinforce educational 


ate professor of social relations, who has 
completed a study of the “climate of 
values” in nine Midwestern high 
schools. Adolescents, he found, do not 
react to the of their 
teachers for greater academic achieve- 
ment, chiefly because this involves inter- 


exhortations 


personal competition. The extra achieve- 
ment by one student in effect lowers 
the position of others. But other forms 
of achievement, noticeably athletics, 
generate popularity rather than scorn, 
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largely because they involve _ inter- 
scholastic achievement. 

“One obvious solution is to substitute 
interscholastic competition in scholastic 
matters for the interpersonal competi- 
tion for grades which presently exists.” 
As examples, Dr. Coleman suggests de 
bate teams, group discussion tourna- 
ments, drama and music contests, and 
science fairs. These activities can only 
be effective if they are well-organized 
and well-publicized, so that they bring 
glory to the school and accolades to the 
participants. 


@ To further their search for basic 
knowledge about turbulence, Hopkins 
engineering scientists have installed a 
new wind tunnel in Maryland Hall. 

Unlike most wind tunnels which move 
air at high speeds (up to 10,000 miles 
per hour in some), this one is designed 
to blow a smooth, velvet-like current as 
slowly as five miles an hour. 

Stanley Corrsin, professor of fluid 
mechanics, who heads the team of re 
search scientists working with the new 
tunnel, explains that when the current 
is smooth, the scientist has more control 
over the characteristics of the generated 
turbulence to be studied. 

Designed and built with more than 
$100,000 in 
grants, the new tunnel is two stories 


federal and _ industrial 
high and about one hundred feet long. 
(A large tunnel is needed because the 
air becomes turbulent from friction 
along the walls, thus leaving a smaller 
cross section of smooth air for testing.) 
The tunnel is arranged as a closed cir 
cuit through which the air is recircu- 
lated. A two-stage high pressure fan, 
operating at low speeds and with little 
noise, moves the air. 

To make sure that the air is as smooth 
as possible when it reaches the testing 
section where turbulence is, generated 
and measured, the current passes 
through several sections which even out 
the temperature and reduce turbulence. 
It passes through a system of curved 
metal vanes, into a huge settling cham 
ber, through finely meshed wire screens, 
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and through a tapered section where 
the speed is increased. 

Turbulence is one of the common 
technological problems of our time, and 
it is important to chemists, astronomers, 
oceanographers, meteorologists, or any 
scientists concerned with the flow of 
liquid, air, or gas, whether in pipes, jet 
engines, or over propellors. 

There are only two or three such wind 
tunnels used for basic research in 
existence. 


@ University press publishing is grow- 
ing faster than any other type of pub- 
lishing—an expected 78 per cent in the 
next five years. And the Johns Hopkins 
Press is growing with the field. 

During the past year, book sales 
jumped 26 per cent, according to Harold 
E. Ingle, director of the Press. The in- 
crease was greater than total sales were 
in 1948. And since 1948, the Press has 
increased its dollar volume by 350 per 
cent (while all university presses in- 
creased dollar volume by about 260 per 
cent in the same period). 

In contrast to 1948, when most 
Hopkins books dealt almost exclusively 
with the humanities, the present list 
represents most of the academic in- 
terests of the University. In the past five 
years, some 2,000 reviews of Hopkins 
books have appeared in more than 1,000 
periodicals throughout the world. 

Many of the books from the Johns 
Hopkins Press have proved to be “com- 
mercial” successes. It is worth noting 
that paperback reprint rights to seven- 
teen Press books have been sold to such 
firms as Doubleday, Knopf, Bantam, 
and Harper. Bantam plans a 90,000- 
copy first run of the Press’s own ‘‘best 
seller,” The Seven Ages of Woman, by 
Dr. Elizabeth Parker. 


@ An eleven-story apartment-office 
building is being built across Broadway 
from the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

A joint venture of Johns Hopkins, 
the Broadway Development Corpora- 
tion, and the Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency, the building will 
contain four floors of medical offices and 
seven floors of apartments. The apart- 
ments will be available to medical and 
house staffs, medical students, nurses, 
and other Hopkins personnel. Priority 
on office space will be given to members 
of the Johns Hopkins medical staff. 


@ And in the freshman class there 
is a lad from Topeka, Kansas, named 


John S. Hopkins. 





Donald W. Douglas, Jr., President of Douglas, 
discusses valve and fuel flow requirements 
for space vehicles with Dr. Henry Ponsford, 
Chief, Structures Section. 


Spaceliners have 
the biggest thirst 


an the universe 


Each 6,000,000 pound thrust rocket 
ship now being planned for manned 
interplanetary exploration will gulp 
as much propellant as the entire 
capacity of a 170 passenger DC-8 
Jetliner in less than 4 seconds! It 
will consume 1,140 tons in the 
rocket’s approximately 2 minutes of 
burning time. Required to carry this 
vast quantity of propellant will be 
tanks tall as 8 story buildings, strong 
enough to withstand tremendous G 
forces, yet of minimum weight. 
Douglas is especially qualified to 
build giant-sized space ships of this 
type because of familiarity with every 
structural and environmental prob- 
lem involved. This has been gained 
through 19 years of experience with 
missile and space systems. 


Douglas is now seeking qualified 
engineers, physicists, chemists and 
mathematicians for programs like 
SATURN plus others suchas ZEUS, 
SKYBOLT, MISSILEER, DELTA, 
GENIE and ANIP. For full informa- 
tion write to Mr. C. C. LaVene, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
Santa Monica, California, Section FF 


MISSILE AND SPACE SYSTEMS @ MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
OC-8 JETLINERS & CARGO TRANSPORTS 
AIRCOMB® @ GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 





THE FERMENT IN U.S. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


HOPING TO COPE WITH THE RAPID ADVANCE OF SCIENCE, 
MEDICAL EDUCATORS ARE BOLDLY BREAKING TRADITION 


EDICAL educators are pondering a host of 
M problems which bring to mind the critical era 
of the Flexner Report. (‘The Crisis in Medical 
Education,” The Johns Hopkins Magazine, October 
1960.) An expanding population with its increasing 
demand for more and better medical service is creating 
a growing need for more physicians. To provide the 
doctors needed by 1975, the U. S. must expand existing 
medical school facilities and build twenty to twenty- 
four new medical schools. 
This is a formidable challenge. In the first place, much 
of the necessary financing will almost certainly have 
to be done by the federal government—over the re- 
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sistance of some physicians and their professional 
organizations. Faculty must be found to staff new and 
expanded medical schools, and there is already a short- 
age of qualified teachers. And more top-quality medical 
students must be attracted—a task made more difficult 
by the recent decline in the quantity and quality of 
medical applicants (which results partly from the time 
and expense required for a medical education and from 
the competition with university PH.p. programs in 
science). 

There are many such problems, but perhaps none 
are more perplexing and more important than those 
pertaining to curriculum. The faculties of most Ameri- 
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cx» medical schools are asking themselves what the 
ce tent of medical education should be, and how it 
shvuld be taught. The forthcoming answers, which 
h. ve vital relevance to the future of American medicine, 
i:dicate some bold and imaginative thinking. 

The extent to which medical school faculties are re- 
examining curriculum is impressive. Some 90 per cent 
of the nation’s medical schools have some aspect of 
their educational program under study. Lowell 
Coggeshall, dean of the University of Chicago School 
of Medicine, points out that “‘today we are experiencing 
au educational ferment in medicine impressive in sub- 
stance, quality, and foresight. In the past decade and a 
half, there has probably been more experimentation 
resulting in better educational patterns and more 
research of a superior quality than has occurred during 
any similar period in medical history.” 

This unprecedented re-evaluation and experimenta- 
tion going on in medical education today is largely the 
result of the scientific revolution that has taken place 
in medicine. At the turn of this century, medicine was 
still primarily the art of healing, with virtually no 
relation to science. Progress was chiefly in the form 
of descriptive medicine—the revered physician observ- 
ing, describing, classifying disease at the bedside. 
Medical education consisted largely of handing down 
from one generation to the next the dogma of the 
healing art. With the founding of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, the scientific phase of American 
medicine began. Pre-clinical teachers of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and other basic sciences were made full-time 
university professors for the first time. The transition 
was completed in 1914, when Johns Hopkins broke 
tradition again and placed its clinical faculty on a 
full-time basis. 

The years since then have come to be known as “the 
golden age of medicine.’”’ More progress has been made 
in the first half of this century, particularly in the 
control of infectious disease, than in all the previous 
2,300 years since Hippocrates. But more important 
than any single discovery or invention is the fact that 
physicians have been forced by the pressures of progress 
to become scientists. 

As medical science has yielded more and more new 
knowledge, medical schools have become hard-pressed 
to work it into the curriculum. By the end of World War 
II, the medical curriculum had become so crowded 
that the student had almost no time for his own study 
and development (a situation not entirely remedied 
in some places). 


medical educators have turned to the task 
earnestly. They have projected before them the 
whole system of medical education and have begun to 


| by this situation to re-examine curriculum, 


view it with the same critical and penetrating analytical 
powers that they display in their laboratories. They 
have raised some serious questions and some con- 
troversy. 

Although much of the re-evaluation has been con- 
cerned with details of curriculum, two major issues of 
critical importance stand out. Complex and _inter- 
related, they embody many of the less important ques- 
tions of detail. The big questions: Should medical edu- 
cation be graduate education, wherein the student is 
given considerable freedom and responsibility for much 
of his own education? Will the emphasis in medical 
education be on the scientific or the practical? 

Thomas B. Turner, dean of the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, declares: “The lockstep of the curriculum 
must be broken. The student must have time to be a 
true graduate student, to develop his professional 
individuality, to reflect, to study in depth.”’ And George 
P. Berry, dean of the Harvard Medical School, warns 
that ‘an overcrowded curriculum can deaden curiosity 
and dull the edge of original thought.’ He claimed in 
1953 that “the whole system of medical education 
urgently needs restructuring.”’ 

Obviously, if the medical student is to be given in- 
creasing responsibility for his own education as a 
graduate student is, he must have free time. And if 
free time is to be squeezed from a badly overcrowded 
curriculum, some “restructuring” must be done. Change 
seldom comes easily, however, and medical education 
has its share of sacred traditions. 


medical schools have been laboring to find ways 

to carve free time out of tight curricula and still 
graduate M.D.’s who are prepared to cope with the 
rapidly advancing science of medicine. The alternatives 
they face are: (1) to lengthen the time spent in the 
medical school, (2) to lengthen the academic year, (3) 
to accept college students before they have earned the 
baccalaureate degree and assume the responsibility for 
part of their premedical education, and (4) to modify 
the curriculum and the methods of presenting subject 
matter so as to gain more time through increased 
efficiency. 

Adding another year to the medical school period 
is no solution. The required time for a medical educa- 
tion, including medical school, internship, and 
residency, is already too long. Lengthening the academic 
year adds time to the curriculum, of course, and taking 
students from college before graduation permits some 
consolidation of premedical science courses and saves 
time. The revised medical program at Johns Hopkins 
does both and has provided in its curriculum three 
academic quarters of ten weeks each of free time for 
research, electives, study, and self-education. Other 


Or committees in many of the nation’s 
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schools, including Northwestern and 
Stanford, have similar plans. Harvard, 
Western Reserve, Northwestern, and 
other schools have rearranged curric- 
ula in an effort to present subject mat- 
ter more concisely and thus gain free 
time. 

In the search for more free time, 
medical faculties immediately become 
involved in the other major question of 
whether medical school education is to 
be scientific or practical. They must 
decide, also, what the objectives of the 
medical school are to be. 

Some feel that the prime duty of the 
medical school is to train physicians. 
Others think of it as a place for graduate 
education in human biology with em- 
phasis on disease. But most medical 
educators feel it should be both. They 
don’t see it as an “either-or” situation. 
Dean Turner, however, does stress that 
the emphasis must be on science. He 
believes that by producing a good medi- 
cal scientist, the school automatically 
produces a good practitioner. He rejects 
the suggestion made in some quarters 
that there be two kinds of medical 
school: one to produce research scientists 
and the other to graduate practicing 
physicians. In this, he has the support of 
Harvard’s Dean Berry and most other 
medical educators who feel that the art 
of medicine is irrevocably wedded to the 
science of medicine, and that the crea- 
tion of two kinds of m.p. would be a 
grave mistake. 


Ts attempt to provide students 
with more free time by modifying 
the curriculum so that the preclinical 
sciences are taught more concisely raises 
the question of how much basic science 
should be given in medical schools and 
how it should be taught. Until the 
recent experimentation in medical edu- 
cation, the pattern of the four year 
medical school usually included a heavy 
concentration in anatomy, physiology, 
biochemistry, and microbiology (along 
with other preclinical sciences) in the 
first two years. In many schools, these 
subjects were taught in blocks, with the 
student spending 
anatomy, then moving into a long period 
in physiology, and so on through the 
preclinical sciences. Most of the last 
two years were then spent in the clinical 
sciences studying the application of 
sciences to the treatment of disease. 
This, according to the educational 
policy committee of the Johns Hopkins 
medical faculty, is as it should be. 


several weeks in 
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W. Barry Wood, Jr., the committee 
chairman, strongly defends the time 
spent on the preclinical sciences on the 
grounds that all branches of clinical 
medicine are becoming more rather than 
less_ scientific. Physicians lacking a 
thorough grounding in basic science, Dr. 
Wood contends, cannot possibly keep 
abreast of the rapid advances in knowl- 
edge which must be applied to their 
clinical practices if their patients are to 
receive the best that medicine has to 
offer. According to the Hopkins com- 
mittee, the presentation of these sciences 
in blocks is proper, since the overlap and 
repetition inevitable in this method are 
an essential part of the educational 
process. 

Although nearly everyone agrees that 
the preclinical sciences must be thor- 
oughly covered, many think they can 
be taught more efficiently. Curriculum 
committees at Harvard, Western Re- 
serve, Stanford, and Northwestern have 
decided that the basic sciences can be 
taught in less time by integrating them. 
Thus, at these schools, teachers from 
the different disciplines become part of 
committees which present a correlated 
program in which, for example, the 
anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, and 
pharmacology of the circulatory system 
may be covered at one time. 

The advocates of such integrated 
teaching point out that it reduces the 
time necessary to teach the preclinical 
sciences, and that it is more logical to 
show the relationship of all the scientific 
disciplines to a biological system at one 
time, rather than giving the anatomy at 
one point, the physiology at another, the 
microbiology at another, and so on. 
Dr. Berry contends that ‘‘such subjects 
as physiology, biochemistry, and phar- 
macology, by having so much in com- 
mon, can be adroitly combined in a 
way to permit teaching more efficiently 
the essential principles they contribute 
to medical education.”’ 

Others, somewhat skeptical of this 
method of integrated teaching, point 
out that teaching by committee is 
cumbersome and time consuming and 
that the faculty has little time left for 
its own development and research. At 
Johns Hopkins, the theory is that the 
student will benefit more by doing most 
of his own integrating. Further, Hopkins 
professors point out that integration 
must be a continuing process in the 
medical school, that it is an essential 
part of the professor-student relation- 
ship and can be best accomplished in 


this intimate and informal way. The 
responsible clinical professor, in dis- 
cussing a ward case with his students, 
draws freely from the scientific disci- 
plines and integrates sufficiently. 

The disagreement here is largely over 
methods. There is no one right way for 
all medical schools. Each must establish 
the program which best fits it. The 
important thing, says Dr. Wood, is that 
the approach be scientific, and the 
faculty be dedicated in its effort to 
provide the student with the scientific 
principles he needs to continue his own 
education. 


how to get more free time into the 
curriculum, there is disagreement over 
how it should be used. The most con- 
troversial ‘‘trends’”’ in medical education 
are those which aim to teach comprehen- 
sive medical care in the medical school. 
The term is a broad one which means 
different things to different people. It 
involves the concept of preventive 
medicine and the belief that the patient 
is directly affected by his socio-economic 
environment. Comprehensive teaching 
is designed to equip the physician to 
treat “the whole patient.”’ It may have 


as there is disagreement over 


as one of its goals showing the medical 
student the role of the physician in a 
complex society. 

Comprehensive medical care, it should 
be stressed, is not a discipline; it is a 
point of view, an attitude that a doctor 
has about himself, his patient, and 
society. Harvard’s Dean Berry says, 
“The objectives of the physician at 
mid-century far exceed the cure and 
alleviation of disease. More important 
are its prevention and early recognition. 
Beyond that, the obligation has been 
accepted by the doctor to strive for the 
maximal physical, mental, and social 
efficiency of the individual, his family, 
and the community.” 

This is a giant step beyond yester- 
day’s theory that the physician’s duty 
is to treat disease. And although few 
medical educators would deny the im- 
portance of preventive medicine or dis- 
pute the influence of the patient’s 
environment on his health, there is 
sharp disagreement over the degree to 
which the medical school. should be 
responsible for inculcating these at- 
titudes in the student. It becomes again 
the question of whether the valuable 
time should be spent on the scientific 
or the practical. 

Continued on page 16 
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As he ascends a two- 
hundred-foot rope, 

Bill Plummer is 
dwarfed against the 
rocks of West Virginia’s 


Hell Hole Cave. 


CAVE EXPLORER banger and discomyort 


are a necessary part of the hobby of a Hopkins graduate student 
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Explorers map dark caves which 


sometimes yield scientific data 


IVE days a week William Plummer, B.A. ’60 and 
first year graduate student in physics, prepares 
for his PH.D. by concentrating on the movements 
of the heavens and the analysis of matter and light, 
but on most weekends he rarely even sees daylight. 
For Bill Plummer is, in his free moments, a speleologist, 
and his weekends and summer vacations for the past 
three years have been spent exploring caves. 
Searching out new underground territory to explore 
(often with the help of local farmers who point out new 
sink holes and streams), Bill Plummer and the other 
twenty or so members of the Baltimore Grotto of the 
National Speleology Society travel through West 
Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky. Equipped 
with ropes, lamps, ladders, and a few sandwiches, the 
cavers descend and remain below ground for days. 
(Bill Plummer once remained underground for an 
entire week exploring Wind Cave in South Dakota.) 
They struggle down two-hundred-foot cliffs, crawl along 
narrow ledges, swim up subterranean streams (all of 
this with only the beams of their carbide lamps to 
break the absolute darkness), and they generally endure 
physical and technical hardships that would discourage 
even seasoned mountain climbers. And why do they do 
all this? Primarily, they say, for the pure pleasure of it. 


INCE speleology has only been organized in this 
country for the past twenty years, caves remain 
an often-ignored source of biological and geologi- 

val data. In underground passages, unmarred by the 
elements and civilization, geologists often find valuable 
information about minerals and strata, and biologists 
have been particularly interested in the species of 
animals dwelling in caves as perfect examples of com- 
plete adaptation to physical environment. (Fish in 
underground pools show many of the characteristics of 
deep-sea species. Because of the complete absence of 
light many are blind and have lost all pigmentation.) 

With this in mind, cavers often do valuable mapping 
and photographing during their trips to add to the small 
store of information available about the cave systems 
in the United States. The Baltimore speleologists have 
discovered and completely explored several new caves 
in Maryland and West Virginia, and have reported 
their findings to other cavers in the country. 

But for all of its practical results, cave exploring 
remains for Bill and his friends just a hobby. 


Using the Prusik technique of climbing, a method that was 
first developed for mountain climbers, Bill ascends a rope. 








. . . “ nO, 
Bill Plummer and two other speleologists rest in a “large room.” To 


WILLIAM C. HAMILTON 
Bill Plummer adjusts a 
spectrograph in the 
Hopkins astrophysics lab. 
In mile-long Salmon Cave, 
cavers wade in a shallow area. 
Often they must swim. 








By ROBERT C. LLOYD 


THE PRICE 
OF INDIFFERENCE 


For lack of adequate guidance, too many young people are failing 


to make the best use of their talents. Both they and society suffer. 


$ 

N THEORY, at least, our nation’s educational system 
| works something like this: 

We provide every child with twelve years of free 
public schooling. During those twelve years, the 
students are sorted out for specialized curricula. The 
intellectually qualified are offered a rigorous program 
to prepare them for college; others are channeled into a 
general or vocational program suited to their interests 
or special talents. 

The ablest students go on to higher education, each 
to a college, where, as Henry Wriston puts it, “he is 
worked to the limits of his capability, no more and no 
less.”’ To ensure maximum opportunities in higher edu- 
cation, the deserving and the needy are given enough 
financial assistance to carry them through to grad- 
uation. 

That’s the way it works on paper, and in the best 
of all possible worlds, it is probably a perfect system. 
The nation is guaranteed the fullest use of the talents 
of its citizens. The citizens, we can assume philosophi- 
cally, are happy; each has been trained to use his 
talents to the utmost, and—assuming a smooth-running 
economy—is leading a full and challenging life. 

But reality falls far short of the ideal. There are 
plenty of statistics which indicate that the system does 
not work as well as it should. Just a few will suffice to 
illustrate the point: 
> About half of the top 10 per cent of high school 
graduates do not go on to higher education. 


> About one-fifth of the academically talented (the 
upper quarter in intellectual capacity) do not even 
finish high school. 

> Of those admitted to college, only about 50 per 
cent graduate. 

This is a deplorable waste of human talent. Not only 
is the nation deprived the best contribution of many of 
its most capable citizens, but these citizens, as indi- 
viduals, are deprived the useful and meaningful life 
they deserve. 

Why does the educational system of the richest and 
most democratic nation fall so far short of perfection? ~ 
One of the most obvious answers is suggested by the 
question itself. In a democracy, the ultimate decision 
belongs to the individual; he may use his creative talents 
to any degree he cares to. In a totalitarian state, of 
course, the whole education system can be unified 
under one authority. It is conceivable that an electronic 
computer, given the results of a thorough testing pro- 
gram, could churn out schooling assignments for 
students with remarkable efficiency. And the decisions 
of the computer would be final. 

In our admittedly cumbersome democratic system, 
public education is fragmented into thousands of 
locally controlled school systems of widely differing 
quality. (It is a revealing statistic that of the 26,500 
high schools in this country, 5,000 produce 82 per cent 
of the college students.) The pupils in each of these 
locally controlled systems are compelled by law to 


Robert C. Lloyd, B.S. ’48, M.Ed. ’53, Ph.D. ’56, is administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of Baltimore Public Schools. He served as consultant in guid- 
ance for James B. Conant’s recent study, The American High School Today. 
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s;end so many years in school, to study certain pre- 
scribed subjects, to submit to programs of measurement 
avd testing. These minimal pressures on the student 
point to what is most lacking in the totalitarian system: 
a -ecognition of individual rights and autonomy. In our 
system, the right to decide finally how he will develop 
his talents resides properly and irrevocably with the 
student himself. 

Naturally, the degree of perfection attained in our 
system depends largely on the student’s ability to make 
the wisest decision. And the above statistics indicate 
that too many of them are making wrong decisions, 
often in terms of the basic goals of education, society, 
and the individual. This is alarming, but understand- 
able. American high school students are prodded to 
excel by their more influential teachers and pressured to 
conform to mediocre standards by their peers. They are 
pushed by their parents and pulled by the 2,000 college 
admissions directors. Or they are neglected by both. 
They have many more subjects and courses from which 
to choose than their parents ever had, and a wider 
variety of vocational opportunities open to them. The 
average high school graduate qualifies for at least two- 
hundred of the more than sixty thousand different job 
titles in our modern, complex world. And requirements 
for jobs, especially the training and education needed, 
are generally greater than ever before. 

Faced with confusion and a bewildering array of al- 
ternatives, it is increasingly difficult for the high school 
student to make the wisest decision. But to help him 
reach that goal, modern education has produced the 
guidance counselor. 


key position to see that American youth capable 
of higher education attend college—the right 
college for them. In that best of all possible worlds I 
mentioned before, every sizable high school would 


r J Nees poston the guidance counselor is in the 


include a specialist, “‘a college liaison counselor,’ who 


would devote all of his time to determining the interests 
and abilities of a manageable group of students. He 
would meet frequently with these students and their 
parents, making available to them information about 
various institutions of higher education and different 
courses of study. He would help the student to make the 
wise decision: to attend the right college, to study the 
right subjects, to benefit from scholarship and loan 
programs. 

In actuality, the guidance counselor is seldom so 
effective. In the first place, there simply aren’t enough 
guidance counselors. For the more than 10 million 
students now in high school there are some 22,000 
guidance counselors. Of these, only about 6,000 are 
devoting full time to guidance work. According to the 
U.S. Office of Education, only about 4,000 secondary 
schools (out of about 26,500) have on their staff some- 
one who devotes “half time or more to guidance activi- 


ties.”” For those schools that have counselors, the ratio 
of students to full time counselors is about 550 to one, 
but the variation runs from 125 to one up to more than 
1,000 to one. Dr. James B. Conant, in his recent survey 
of the American high school, recommended a ratio of 
250 to 300 students per counselor, which means that 
we ought to have at least 28,000 more full time coun- 
selors for secondary schools alone. 

Furthermore, the guidance counselor usually can 
spend only a small fraction of his time helping students 
who want to go to college. He must advise students who 
will not continue their educations. Frequently the 
counselor is also asked to be an attendance officer and 
a disciplinarian, simply because school officials do not 
appreciate the important functions of counseling. 

If he is responsible for 550 students, as the average 
guidance counselor is, he has about three hours per 
year to spend with each student—that is, if he spends 
all of his time counseling students. He doesn’t. He is 
usually expected to visit colleges and industries. He 
must keep extensive records, administer tests, confer 
with visiting representatives from business and in- 
dustry. He is expected to plan and conduct group 
meetings with students and parents. 


his efforts on advising only the college-bound 

students, he would be hard-pressed to do an 
adequate job. More and more parents are planning on 
college for their children. But parental plans are often 
not based on sound information or wise understanding, 
and guidance counselors have the ticklish problem of 
channeling this interest in the proper direction. (Perhaps 
there is no more difficult task for the counselor than 
trying to tell a parent that his child is not college 
material.) Parents sometimes need to be persuaded 
that it is better for their children to attend a good 
college a thousand miles away than to attend one less 
suitable within easy driving distance. This can be 
difficult, for as one New York high school principal 
observed, “It is a common attitude here that the 
University of Michigan and the University of Wisconsin 
are in the Far West.” 

To complicate matters further, it has become com- 
mon practice for college-bound seniors to forward 
eight to ten or more applications. Multiple applications 
are as much the bane of the guidance counselor’s 
existence as they are of the admissions officer’s. The 
perennial nightmare of the admissions officer is a 
freshman class half-filled, or one in which all, the candi- 
dates accepted actually enroll. But for the guidance 
counselor, the nightmare has many chapters: hosts of 
college catalogues to be read and comprehended; 
batteries of tests to be administered and their results 
interpreted; a wide variety of application forms to be 
filled out; recommendations to be written, many times 

Continued on page 17 
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“This is the American Stock Exchange. The only things which stand still in this teeming jungle are the twenty-eight 
trading posts where the transactions are completed. (I’m just standing still long enough to have my picture taken.)”’ 


Photographed for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Alan J. Bearden 





My Hectic World 
on Wall Street 


To William Mayer, trading on the stock 


exchange is a busy life, but a profitable one 


confusion. Its activity is feverish, noisy, 
and fascinating; as clerks shout and lights 
flash and the cryptic symbols of the ticker tape 
move across an illuminated board, hundreds of 
men swarm about in the mysterious conduct of 
their business. A stock exchange is a multi-ringed 
circus—no less so for its serious function. 
To William D. Mayer, 8.4. ’57, the mystique 
of the stock exchange has meaning, because 
trading stocks is his profession. A member of the 
elite American Stock Exchange since August, 
1959, Mr. Mayer admits that working ‘‘on the 
floor” is nerve-wracking and exhausting. But like a 
battle worn soldier, he finds the smell of ‘“‘combat” 
irresistible. And with some twenty thousand 
shares to trade on an average day, dull moments 
are rare. These photographs, which are captioned Never far from trading activ- 
by Mr. Mayer himself, depict one of those aver- ity, Bill Mayer pauses to 
age, hectic days. read the ticker during lunch. 


TT: MOST PEOPLE, a stock exchange seems utter 


“Whoosh. I’m off to a trading 
post, signaling my clerk 

as I run. I clock about 

eight miles a day this way.” 








‘4 customer has phoned our office to 
ask the price of a stock. The clerk, 
who has a direct line to our 

office, signals to me on the floor.’ 


“In a few seconds, I can signal 
back the latest price. Now the 
customer may decide to have me buy 
or sell that stock for him.” 
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“When I receive an order, I place ® 
with a specialist, an expe { 

and sole dealer in certain stocké 

His is a lucrative but dangerous job.™ 





STOCK EXCHANGE 


Continued 


“3:45 p.m. My partners and I are 
tallying profits and losses. 

I’m consoling one of our customers, 
who didn’t do so well today.”’ 








‘~ 


“Tired blood. The prize for playing this crazy game is money—a fair amount of it, particularly when I can trade on my 
own account. But the pace is killing. Gradually, I suspect, I will be spending more and more time working in my office.” 
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Performance 
is the test of 
Space Technology Leadership 


The experience and creativity of 
Space Technology Laboratories 
in the field of space systems— 
both military and civilian—are 
documented in this record of ac- 
complishment: Responsibility 
since 1954 for the over-all sys- 
tems integration and test for the 
Atlas, Thor, Titan, and Minute- 
man elements of the U.S. Air 
Force ballistic missile program, 
and in such advanced space proj- 
ects as Score, Tiros |, Transit IB, 
and Mercury. Conduct of vehicle 
re-entry projects and the Pioneer 
|, Explorer VI, and Pioneer V ad- 
vanced space probes on behalf of 
the Air Force, ARPA and NASA. 
Contributions to these projects 
included design, construction, 
and instrumentation of space 
vehicles and ground systems; 
over-all systems engineering and 
technical direction; direction of 
launch and tracking; and data 
reduction and analysis. 

This performance demon- 
strates STL creative flexibility to 
anticipate and initiate responses 
to the space challenge. To dis- 
charge its growing responsibility 
in Space Technology Leadership, 
STL is now broadening the scope 
of its activities. Resumes and in- 
quiries concerning opportunities 
with STL are invited from out- 
standing scientists and engi- 
neers, and will receive meticulous 
attention. 


S/ 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 95005-WW 
Los Angeles 45, California 








The Ferment in U. S. 
Medical Education 


Continued from page 6 


on medical schools have made com- 
prehensive medical care a major 
part of their curriculum. At Western 
Reserve, for instance, a “clinical 
science” program in the first year brings 
the student into contact with a family 
into which a child is to be born. The 
student visits the family and observes 
and records what he finds. He partici- 
pates in the delivery, then studies 
through the four years of medical school 
the growth and development of the 
infant in the family. At Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine, the 
comprehensive care program is based on 
a “family clinic.” The first year student 
is assigned to a family to which he is 
observer and adviser during his pre- 
clinical years. He visits the family 
frequently and acts as its liaison with 
the clinic. Many feel that in these pro- 
grams the student is given responsibility 
for which he has not been adequately 
prepared. Nor are they convinced that 
the programs’ accomplishments justify 
the time spent. 

Students in their final year at the 
University of Kansas Medical School 
spend five and a half weeks in a precep- 
torship program. Each student is 
assigned to a selected practitioner in a 
small town, and during this period he 
serves a sort of apprenticeship, often 
living with the preceptor and accom- 
panying him as he makes his calls, 
visits the hospital, and sees patients in 
his office. If the preceptor goes fishing on 
weekends, the student goes along. 
Jesse D. Rising, chairman of the pre- 
ceptorship committee, lists the objec- 
tives of the program: “It is relatively 
unimportant that students, while on 
their preceptorships, have an oppor- 
tunity to see illness and learn common 
techniques of treatment that are not 
encountered in the medical center. Nor 
is it particularly important that students 
are introduced to practical medical 
economics. Finally, it is of no educa- 
tional significance that students may be 
recruited into rural practice. What 
seems more important to me is that the 
preceptorship functions as sort of a 
‘retreat’ for medical students during 
which they can think about their goals 
and future and contemplate the phy- 
sician’s place in society as well as his 


’ 


social and civic responsibilities.’ 

But such preceptorship programs ere 
criticized for “regressing” to the era 
when the medical educator was a prac- 
titioner who taught part-time. 

Still other schools hope to give their 
students the comprehensive care point 
of view in a much more limited way, 
Harvard has a department of preventive 
medicine which presents to medical 
students all points of view on sociologi- 
cal problems as they relate to medical 
care. And third and fourth year students 
join professors and residents in an 
extramural home care program. The 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health gives medical students 
a ten-week course in community health 
in Year III and a five-week course in 
social medicine in the final year, dur- 
ing which students are assigned to fam- 
ilies and make field trips to observe 
various community health services. 


7 comprehensive care programs, 
with their emphasis on personal 
and social factors, win favor with a 
press and public that have become 
harshly critical of American medicine. 
Modern medicine, it is charged, has 
become too scientific. As a result medi- 
cal students are cynics by the time they 
leave school and they develop into 
highly specialized businessmen-scientists 
who are cold and unsympathetic. 
Today’s doctors, the complaint goes, 
are not really interested in the patient 
as a human being with problems. An 
aura of nostalgia surrounds demands 
for a partial return to the “horse and 
buggy era” of medical practice. 

A good many medical educators re- 
ject these charges and the broad com- 
prehensive care programs which hope to 
answer them. 

Dana W. Atchley, emeritus professor 
of clinical medicine at Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, doesn’t believe that doctors 
can be trained to be compassionate and 
sympathetic. He says, “No warm 
sympathetic person is frozen by research 
experience, but neither is a cold tactless 
individual thawed by general practice.” 
And recent sociological studies of medi- 
cal students support him. Dr. Atchley 
also feels that ‘there is hardly enough 
time for medical schools to produce a 
medical scientist; little can be spared 
to accomplish what maturity will 
steadily bring to the student, in propor- 
tion to his natural endowments, if he 
can absorb his later experience crit- 
ically.” 
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T. ere was a time when the physician 
had .ittle more to offer than sympathy 
and inderstanding, and these are valu- 
able <ifts in the art of healing. But the 
med:al scientist today brings to his 
pati at scientific insight and perception 
and : knowledge of human biology and 
med:cal science that offers the greatest 
poss'bility for the cure of disease. And 
he is just as likely to be as warm and 
sympathetic as his often ill-equipped 
predecessor was (though considerably 
busier). 

Medical educators object to broad 
programs of comprehensive medical 
care not because they feel that the 
subject is unimportant, but because 
they believe it wrong that such pro- 
grams should exist at the expense of 
medical science. “‘Changes in the medi- 
cal curriculum which sacrifice training 
in basic science, either clinical or pre- 
clinical, for practical experience,” says 
Hopkins’ Barry Wood, ‘“‘will inevitably 
lead to inferior medical care.” 

Robert Loeb, in his presidential 
address to the Association of American 
Physicians, warned: “The illumination 
of the mechanisms of disease derived 
from an intensive undergraduate study 
of basic sciences must not be supplanted 
by lofty but unrealistic attempts to 
modify the total lot of man or over- 
weening emphasis on the routine 
minutiae of practice.” Dr. Loeb adds, 
“I make a plea that we maintain the 
emphasis in undergraduate medical 
education on intellectual growth and 
thereby guard against the subtle en- 
croachments of romanticism.” 

Carleton Chapman, professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Texas South- 
western Medical School, declares that 
“the inescapable responsibility of a 
medical school is to make medical 
scientists out of the best material it 
can get.... In the rush to make... 
paragons of universal understanding and 
accomplishment, the main responsibility 
is becoming obscured.”’ 

Harvard’s Dr. Berry stresses the 
importance of achieving a balance. He 
feels it is unwise to dilute the student’s 
opportunities so that he does a little of 
everything, but he insists that a ‘“‘small 
amount of time invested in acquiring 
this point of view [of comprehensive 
medical care] changes the whole de- 
velopment of the medical student.” 

The Johns Hopkins theory is that, 
properly taught, the medical student 
will develop this point of view without 
having formal courses in the behavioral 
sciences. The good professor is very 
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much aware of the importance of en- 
vironmental influences and preventive 
medicine, and he makes it an essential 
part of his teaching, regardless of the 
discipline he represents. 

Dean Turner strives to put the role 
of the medical school into perspective 
by pointing out that four years in the 
medical school are only part of the 
physician’s education. But it is the part 
which must be used to instill in the 
student the proper respect for scientific 
evidence, a spirit of inquiry, and a 
knowledge cf the fundamentals of 
medical science. The physician has an 
internship and an average of three and 
a half years in postdoctoral work after 
his four years in medical school, Dr. 
Turner explains, and it is here that he 
can develop his specialty and concen- 
trate on the clinical and practical aspects 
of medicine if he chooses. Dr. Turner 
feels strongly that the university medi- 
cal school has a responsibility for the 
postdoctoral education of the physician. 
(Johns Hopkins has about four hundred 
postdoctoral students—more than the 
number enrolled in the traditional 
Medical School classes.) 


| gooe one of the wisest observa- 
tions about the ferment in medical 
education was made in a discussion 
group at an institute for clinical teachers 
last year: ‘Too much emphasis has been 
put on the details of curriculum plan- 
ning, on establishing methods and 
objectives for clinical as opposed to 
basic science teaching, and on the value 
system of the future physician. It is 
urgent that we re-emphasize that medi- 
cal education is a part of university 
education, and that its goal is to provide 
a sound foundation, irrespective of the 
special field of endeavor the physician 
might choose to pursue.” 

Similarly, spokesmen for the Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges 
recently stated: ‘No rigid curriculum 
can be prescribed for accomplishing 
the objectives of medical education. 
On the contrary, it is the responsibility 
of the faculty of each school continually 
to re-evaluate its curriculum. Each 
school should utilize those methods and 
approaches that the particular interests 
and abilities of the faculty indicate 
would provide the most effective 
education. . . .” 

The problems confronting medical 
education do not stand clearly and dis- 
tinctly separate as palings in a fence. 
Rather they are closely entwined and 
inextricably involved one with the other. 


We need more doctors. To train them, 
we need more medical schools. But we 
don’t have qualified teachers to staff 
new medical schools, and the quantity 
and quality of medical applicants is 
declining. One reason for the decline 
in quantity is the time and expense 
required for a medical education. Efforts 
to reduce the time by trimming curricu- 
lum are hampered by the fantastic rate 
at which we are accumulating new 
knowledge and the necessity for keeping 
the scientific emphasis in medical 
education. 

The experimentation in medical edu- 
cation today and the disagreement 
about its details reflect a healthy 
concern on the part of medical educators 
for the future of American medicine. 
With this kind of self-examination char- 
acterizing medical education, there is 
little likelihood that our future 
physicians will be inadequately prepared 
to cope with the demanding problems 
of modern medicine. Nor is it necessary 
that there be complete agreement on 
the best way to educate the medical 
student, for the diversity of medical 
education is to a great degree its 
strength. 





The Price of 
Indifference 


Continued from page 11 


over. When the applications are all 
submitted, he dreams of the imminent 
prospect of having to cope with rejection 
notices, inadequate scholarships, irate 
parents, and bewildered students. 

Although the admissions officer and 
the guidance counselor are spiritual 
comrades battling the same problem, 
there is a sad lack of communication 
between them. Guidance counselors are 
expected to provide information about 
hundreds of colleges, yet too often they 
must rely on vaguely-worded catalogues 
and bulletins which fail to give an ac- 
curate picture of the nature and quality 
of instruction. Course descriptions in 
college catalogues are notoriously un- 
informative and over-inflated, and in 
some catalogues, a number of the 
courses listed are never given. 

It is a regrettable trend in higher 
education that the distinctive charac- 
teristics of different colleges are being 
concealed while the colleges ape each 
other. Once it was easy to tell an in- 
stitute of technology from a college of 
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agriculture and the mechanic arts or a 
teachers college from a business college; 
today, more and more institutions are 
described, often grandiosely, as “‘uni- 
versities,’”’ each attempting to offer the 
same smirgdsbord curriculum. Henry 
Wriston suggests that if colleges ‘are 
willing to define their purposes, to build 
sound and coherent plans to attain 
them, and to shape their publicity and 
their descriptive pamphlets to describe 
accurately what they actually do, the 
differences between colleges will be 
clear. Students, with the aid of skilled 
guidance officers, can then get what they 
have a right to expect.” 

College catalogues rarely spell out 
clearly the demands made on entering 
freshmen. For this purpose, no better 
source exists than a “freshman class 
profile,” which provides, in addition to 
detailed information on admissions 
policies, a thorough analysis of the most 
recent freshman class. Only a small num- 
ber of colleges now provide these pro- 
files, although others are awakening to 
their value and the College Entrance 
Examination Board has encouraged its 
member colleges to provide them. 

In fairness to college officials, it must 
be pointed out that the record of guid- 
ance counselors as effective communica- 


tors is no better. High schools, with few 
exceptions, do not publish catalogues 
about themselves, and so admissions 
officers are forced to judge high schools 
(and their graduates) on the basis of 
reputation or on the performance of the 
high school graduates at their institu- 
tion. High school profiles, detailed to 
provide information on all important 
aspects of a school’s program and its 
student body, are urgently needed. 

The plea of admissions officers is 
not only for more accurate and reveal- 
ing information about high schools, but 
for more honest analysis of the students 
themselves. The recommendations that 
guidance counselors write for their 
students often are ambiguous and un- 
enlightening. “They prefer to leave the 
guesswork to the admissions com- 
mittee,”’ says one college admissions 
director, and then he goes on to cite a 
mythical case in point: “Walter is not 
an outstanding student, but his family 
background is exceptional and his char- 
acter is impeccable. I can assure you 
that he will never be a dope fiend or 
a bar fly.” 


T WE ARE to prevent the shocking 
waste of human talent which mars 
our educational system and hampers 
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A Teaching Hospital 


Here is an informal history of the world famous Johns 
Hopkins Hospital by Augusta Tucker, author of Miss 
Susie Slagle’s. Liberally spiced with anecodotes about 
the renowned Hopkins personalities, the book traces 
the development of the Hospital from its planning stage 
to the present, and it captures the excitement that is 
and always has been a part of Johns Hopkins. 


144 pages + 60 illustrations + chrome-coated covers » $2.50 


Copies may be obtained through The Women’s Board 
of The Johns Hopkins Hospital at The Gatehouse 
601 North Broadway, Baltimore 5, Maryland 





our society’s progress, we must take a 
new look at the guidance counselor and 
his role in public education. For too 
long now, professional training of coun- 
selors has been under-rated, and, as a 
result, too few guidance counselors are 
really qualified for their work. An 
two-thirds of practicing 
counselors do not even meet present 
minimum certification requirements in 
their states, which by no means are as 
strict as they should be. Among other 
requirements, guidance counselors ought 
to have a minimum of thirty hours of 


estimated 


specialized graduate training. Some 230 
colleges and universities offer counselor 
training to the master’s degree level, 
although it is fair to say that many of 
these programs are inadequate. Remarks 
made to me by counselors themselves 
about their training indicate that many 
of the courses duplicate each other, and 
that in critical areas such as ‘“‘measure- 
ment” (testing, research, and the like), 
a major overhaul of courses is needed. 


N= Is 1T sufficient simply to appoint 
a qualified guidance counselor. 
He must be given the facilities and 
staff to do the kind of job that will 
permit him to counsel students properly, 
Too many guidance programs are ad- 
ministered in a haphazard, piecemeal 
fashion, and serve little purpose other 
than to allow a school to claim that it 
offers a program in guidance. To be 
effective, guidance must be continuous, 
beginning in the early grades; it is far 
too late in the eleventh or twelfth grade 
to attempt to raise the educational 
sights of the indifferent or 
directed student. Counseling is _par- 
ticularly needed in the eighth and ninth 
grades, when critical curricular decisions 
are made. By this time, too, definite 
career interests have often begun to 
take shape among the academically 
talented. Among the 356 finalists in the 
recent National Science Fair, for ex- 
ample, 95 per cent were science oriented 
by the time they were fourteen years old. 

A well codérdinated guidance program 
requires rather complete cumulative 
records on all pupils (yet, alarmingly, 


poorly 


only six states insist upon them) and 
a systematic program of testing. There 
are tests for almost every area of a 
student’s life, and when properly used, 
these tests can be of great service in 
helping to answer questions about a 
child’s ability, behavior, and special 
skills. New and better tests are con- 
stantly being devised, yet testing itself 
is often misunderstood and misused— 
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or al! too frequently it is not used at all. 

Standardized tests are neither crystal 
balls :or useless psychometric gimmicks. 
“We have no particular evidence,” 
Henr., Chauncey, president of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, has pointed 
out, “that they measure potential 
creativity, original thinking, or in- 
yentiveness. ... We cannot feed results 
of a secondary school standardized 
testing program into an 
computer and expect a guaranteed roster 
of future Einsteins and Pasteurs to 
emerge.”” He goes on to say: ‘What 
tests can do for us, if we use them 
knowledgeably, is identify the larger 
number of students who are in the score 
ranges from which creative scientists, 
engineers, philosophers, historians, econ- 
omists, psychologists, jurists, educators 
are most likely to emerge.” 


W= THE inadequacies in guid- 
ance counseling have been too 
long ignored, there are encouraging signs 
of new interest and promised improve- 
ments in the field. The National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 annually 
supports more than fifty short-term, 
graduate-level ‘“‘institutes” to give 
additional training to practicing guid- 
ance counselors. Other funds under the 
NDEA go to the states, on a matching 
basis, to improve counseling and to 
support state-wide testing programs. A 
countless number of projects in psycho- 
logical and psychometric research are 
adding new knowledge to the field of 
guidance counseling; an impressive ex- 
ample is “Project Talent,” a federally 
supported project which is probably the 
most extensive and carefully conducted 
testing program ever devised. Last year, 
tests were administered to 450,000 high 
school students throughout the country 
to measure their aptitudes, abilities, and 
other characteristics. And follow-up 
studies are planned one, five, ten, and 
twenty years after the students have 
graduated from high school. 

In our democratic system, of course, 
the significant advances must often be 
made in slow and patient steps and at a 
local level. Individual schools must 
appraise their guidance programs and 
design realistic changes. For better 
communications between high schools 
and colleges, much of the initiative has 
to come from the colleges themselves. 

And lastly, pressure for better guid- 
ance must come from informed parents, 
whose stake in the matter is the maxi- 
mum development of the potentialities 
of their own children. 


electronic 
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The Price of Indifference 


A solution to the problem 


ALUMNI ARE A VITAL LINK BETWEEN 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE UNIVERSITY 


bi guidance counselor, as Dr. Lloyd 
points out, can do much to help the 
high school senior choose the college 
most suitable for him. But to do his job 
effectively he must know a great deal 
about a lot of colleges, since the abilities 
and interests of his students are likely 
to cover a wide range. 

How much does the guidance counse- 
lor know about colleges? Or, to narrow 
the question to the test case of interest 
to the readers of The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine: How much does he know 
about Johns Hopkins? 

To find the answer to the second 
question, the editors informally inter- 
viewed, by phone, twelfth-grade counse- 
lors in thirty metropolitan high schools 
scattered from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. These included public and a few 
private with senior classes 
ranging in size from 150 to 800 students. 
All but three of the schools were 
“superior” (that is, more than half of 
their graduates go on to college). 

The answers were revealing. Asked 
what they think of first when they hear 
the name “Johns Hopkins,” twenty-two 
counselors replied ‘medical school’’ or 
“hospital”; only six thought immedi- 
ately of a university with many pro- 
grams. (A counselor in a Pittsburgh 
high school was clearly at sea. “Johns 
Hopkins?” he asked, with a hint of in- 
credulity. “If you had said John 
Hopkins, I would have said ‘medical 
school.’ But Johns Hopkins—you’ve 
got me there.’’) 

In response to a “shotgun” question— 
“What can you tell us, offhand, about 
Johns Hopkins?”—less than a third of 
the counselors (all of them from nearby 
Eastern high schools) could qualify as 
“well-informed.” 

Answers to other, more specific, ques- 
tions reinforced that judgment. 

Where do these counselors gain their 
information about Johns Hopkins? 
Most of them receive catalogues and 
brochures from the University, but six 


schools, 


of them do not—including a Dallas high 
school from which all but 40 of the 1,022 
graduates in the last three years have 
attended college. Only seven of the. 
counselors have been visited by a repre- 
sentative of Johns Hopkins, and only 
three have visited the campus. 

Small wonder, then, that half of the 
counselors have recommended 
Johns Hopkins to a student. And less 
than a third of them have recommended 
Johns Hopkins to more than five. 


never 


HE admissions officers at Johns 

Hopkins properly regard this lack 
of communication as a serious problem. 
But little blame can be placed on the 
guidance counselors themselves, who 
have too little time and too little help 
to do their jobs adequately. 

Nor does the fault lie wholly on the 
other side of the fence. ““‘We too have 
insufficient manpower and too many 
other essential tasks,’ Robert 
Bilgrave, director of admissions at 
Johns Hopkins. ‘‘We can only make a 
dent in establishing firm lines of com- 
munication with the 26,500 high schools 
in this country. Our efforts now are 
directed toward a selected group of 
2,500 schools—300 of them in particular. 

“We need assistance. Despite the in- 
creased numbers of college applicants, 
the competition for the best students is 
more intense than ever.’’ As a source of 
help, Mr. Bilgrave suggests the alumni, 
“who, because of their diversity and geo- 
graphic spread, are in an ideal position 
to foster good relationships with guid- 
ance counselors and students. 

‘‘Alumni, of course, are not expected 


says 


to be admissions officers; to be effective, 
they must work closely with our office. 
But with our help, alumni can be a great 
help in attracting excellent students and 
discouraging others for whom Johns 
Hopkins would be a poor or unrealistic 

choice.”’ 
There are a number of things which 
Continued on page 24 
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DEATHS 


Wituram F. Witiovessy, B.A. ’88, fac. 
’01-’26 (political science); on May 6, 1960. 
Mr. Willoughby was treasurer of Puerto Rico 
for six years and constitutional adviser to 
the Republic of China from 1914 to 1916. 
Before his retirement in 1932, he directed 
the Institute for Government Research, a 
branch of the Brookings Institution, for the 
first sixteen years of its operation. He was 
a fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and held the cross of the 
Legion of Honor of the French government. 

Vira, Linn Huey, Ga. ’94-’96 (Latin); 
on May 6, 1960. He was living in Madison, 
Ind. 

Haran Dun ey, G. ’98-’99 (chemistry), 
M.D. ’03; on March 28, 1960. He was a 
physician in Findlay, Ohio. 

KatuerineE A. (Mrs. Mercer G.) 
JOHNSTON, graduate nurse 98; on May 20, 
1960. She was living in Sewanee, Tenn. 

GertruDE UNDERHILL LicHut, M.D. 98; 
on May 24, 1960. She was living in Alcalde, 
N. Mex. 

James D. Manson, M.D. ’98, house staff 
98-99 (medicine); on February 15, 1960. 
He was a former faculty member of Wiscon- 
sin College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

EuGEeNnE Leverine Norton, arts ’98-’00; 
on July 20, 1960. He was a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and a founder 
of the Freeport Sulphur Company. 

Joun HeENpDRICKEN KING, B.A. 99, G. 
99-02 (chemistry), M.p. ’06, fac. ’06-’32 
(medicine, clinical physiology, pathology); 
on June 28, 1960. Dr. King was living in 
Hampton, Va. 

ALLMAND B. ATKINsoN, arts ’00-’01; on 
April 15, 1960. He was living in Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Joun Howarp Eacer, B.A ’00, Gc. ’00-’02 
(Romance languages); on April 9, 1960. 
Before his retirement, Mr. Eager had been 
with the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York. 

Frances K. M. Butter, graduate nurse 
03; on February 15, 1960. She was living 
in Mitchellville, Md. 

Leo A. Lyncu, M.p. ’03; on May 27, 1960. 
Dr. Lynch had been a surgeon in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for fifty years. 

SecpeEN I. Rarnrortu, M.D. ’03; on 
March 7, 1960. He had formerly practiced 
medicine in New York City. 

DeWirr B. Caster, M.p. 04, assistant 
professor emeritus of gynecology; on July 1, 
1960. Dr. Casler was associated with Johns 
Hopkins for over fifty years and also served 


20 


as chairman of the medical advisory board 
of the Nemours Foundation and the Alfred 
I. duPont Institute. 

Expert C.LarK, medicine ’04-’05; on 
April 16, 1960. He was a former assistant 
professor of anatomy at the University of 
Chicago. 

Witrrep H. ManwarinG, M.D. ’04; on 
July 3, 1960. He was professor emeritus of 
bacteriology and experimental pathology at 
Stanford University. 

Rosert Danie, Wiiuiams, «G. '04-’08 
(philosophy); on February 12, 1960. He was 
professor emeritus of philosophy and psy- 
chology at Ohio State University. 

Joun A. E. Eyster, m.p. ’05, fac. 05-08 
(physiology); on March 5, 1960. He was 
professor emeritus of physiology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Gustav H. Wo.rtereck, B.A. ’05, M.D. 
709; on January 22, 1960. He was medical 
director of the Family and Children’s 
Society in Baltimore for thirty-five years. 

Wiituuam Davis Furry, pu.p. ’07 (phi- 
losophy), Johnston scholar ’07-’09, fac. ’09- 
’10 (philosophy) ; on December 31, 1959. He 
was formerly president of Ashland College 
in Ohio. 

Freperick T. Owens, M.D. ’07; on 
April 8, 1960. He was a retired surgeon in 
Utica, N. Y. 

Maset A. ARMSTRONG, graduate nurse 
08; on March 24, 1960. She was living in 
Baltimore. 

JONATHAN E. Burns, M.p. ’08, fac. ’16- 
’20, house staff 714-17 (urology); on Janu- 
ary 28, 1960. He was living in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Harry W. MaAseENHIMER, M.D. ’08; on 
March 23, 1960. He was a retired surgeon 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cuartes F. Matuews, pu.p. 08 (Ro- 
mance languages); on February 10, 1960. 
He was professor emeritus of Romance lan- 
guages at Athens College in Georgia. 

Puuie B. Peruman, arts ’08-’09; on 
July 31, 1960. Mr. Perlman was a former 
United States Solicitor General and was co- 
chairman of the 1960 Democratic platform 
committee. 

Dupiey R. Wess, sr., arts 08-’10; on 
May 24, 1960. He was living in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

CiaupE C. Copy, sr., M.p. 710; on De- 
cember 30, 1959. He was associated with the 
Houston Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hos- 
pital. 

Exxia Etsroap, graduate nurse ’10; on 
April 11, 1960. She was living in Farnham, 
Va. 


Joun N. Ware, M.A. 710, PH.D. 24 


(French); on December 10, 1959. He was 
professor and head of the department of 
Romance languages at Shorter College. 

Artour S. RosenFELD, MD. 711; on 
March 20, 1960. He was a retired physician 
living in Portland, Ore. 

Sara Ross Smitu, a. 11-13 (history); 
on May 15, 1960. She was living in Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Mary Ipa Tuomas, graduate nurse ’11; 
on May 24, 1960. She was living in Eufaula, 
Ala. 

Francis SHunkK Downs, «cG. ’12-18 
(history); on May 17, 1960. Dr. Downs was 
the former secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 

CuarrE RinGety Pos, graduate nurse ’12; 
on June 4, 1960. She was formerly chief in- 
structor at the Union Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing in Baltimore. 

Louis L. Jacoss, B.A. 713, M.D. 717; on 
July 14, 1960. He was a physician in Balti- 
more. 

Davin Lamps, engineering ’13-’14; on 
July 25, 1960. He was living in Baltimore. 

Epmunp Titeston Mupaeg, u, arts ’13- 
”14; on February 27, 1960. He was president 
of the Mudge Paper Company in Baltimore. 

LeRoy Newton FLEMING, M.d. 714, fac. 
1415 (surgery); on April 3, 1960. Before 
his retirement, Dr. Fleming practiced medi- 
cine in Detroit for thirty-seven years. 

Hucu J. HaGan, m.v. 714; on June 16, 
1960. He was a physician in Roanoke, Va. 

CiaupE H. Leyrie.p, a. ’15-’16 (Greek); 
on November 1, 1959. He was a retired 
Protestant clergyman. 

Marion Epwarps Park, «a. ’15-’16 
(Latin) ; on May 6, 1960. She was the former 
president of Bryn Mawr College. 

Joun Westey SuIve, PH.D. 715 (plant 
physiology); on June 22, 1960. Dr. Shive 
was professor emeritus of plant physiology 
at Rutgers University and pioneered in the 
growing of plants in sand and _ solution 
culture. 

Patrick F. McGurre, M.p. ’16, DR.P.#. 
25, house staff ’16~’17 (medicine); on 
June 6, 1960. He was a physician in Balti 
more. 

Epitra M. (Mrs. SamMugeL) Buyer, M.D. 
718, house staff 718-19 (psychiatry); on 
June 5, 1960. She was a psychiatrist and 
medical supervisor for the Board of Educa- 
tion in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Joun E. E.MenporF, JR., M.D. 18, 
fac. ’26-’27 (hygiene), house staff ’18-’19 
(medicine); on May 25, 1960. He recently 
retired as director of field studies for the 
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depariment of medicine and public health of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Lesur Tracy GaGer, M.p. 718; on De- 
cember 25, 1959. He had been a member of 
the medical faculties of George Washington 
University and Howard University. 

Kant H. TaNNENBAUM, M.D. 718; on 
Decen:ber 23, 1959. He had been on the 
medic:l faculty of Northwestern University 
and on the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Chicago. 

CuarLes Comps Burcu, engineering ’19- 
21; on March 25, 1960. He was founder and 
president of the Burch Company in Ballti- 
more. 

Lauren F., 19-20; on 
January 30, 1960. He was a physician in 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Henry S. Miter, B.A. 719; on May 10, 
1960. He was an investment 
Baltimore. 

Joan E. (Mrs. Bertram J.) SANGER, G. 
19-20 (philosophy); on April 18, 1960. She 
was living in New York. 

Bessie TALBOT STRONGMAN, M.D. 719; on 


Buspy, arts 


broker in 


February 23, 1960. She was a retired pedia- 
trician in Los Angeles. 

Simon J. BrAGER, arts ’21-’23; on April 23, 
1960. He was assistant professor of surgery 
at the University of Maryland and former 
president of the staff at Mercy Hospital in 
Baltimore. 

Gomer FLow Gorr, M.p. ’21; on Febru- 
ary 3, 1960. He was a gynecologist and 
surgeon in Dallas, Tex. 

TuroporE Epwarp Keating, B.£. 721; 
on July 7, 1960. He was living in Baltimore. 

Ricuarp Minot Woon, B.8. ’22 (civil); 
on March 21, 1960. He was construction 
manager for Stone and Webster Engineering 
Corporation in Boston. 

Bernarp S. Frencu, M.p. ’23; on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1960. He was a retired physician 
and psychiatrist in Washington, D. C. 

Hersert G. WARDEN, medicine ’23-24; 
on February 8, 1960. He was a surgeon in 
New York City. 

Mary S. (Mrs. Greorce K.) Witson, a. 
'23-’24 (psychology); on May 11, 1960. She 
was living in Baltimore. 

Eva Myrtite Woo.rorp, B.s. ’23; on 
April 15, 1960. She was a teacher in Balti- 
more public schools. 

Isaac HAMBURGER, B.A. 24; on July 14, 
1960. He was a Baltimore civic leader and 
president of a retail clothing chain. 

Eveanor C. HEAvEY, B.S. 24, M.A. ’28 
(Romance languages), G. ’28-’29 (French); 
on March 28, 1960. She was a retired teacher 
in Baltimore public schools. 

Hitpa Pavuine Hoimge, G. ’24—25 (educa- 
tion); on March 6, 1960. She was a resident 
of Baltimore. 

Ler D. KarwackI, engineering ’24—’26; on 
February 8, 1960. He was an attorney in 
Baltimore. 

Francis B. pe Vouass, sr., engineering 
25-26; on November 7, 1959. He was living 
in Laurel, Md. 


James D. McVean, G. ’25-26 (educa- 
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A PROFESSOR 


The late Spanish poet and Hopkins 
professor Pedro Salinas once said: ‘‘ Leo 
Spitzer is more than a mortal human 
being; he is an undying lesson and exam- 
ple.” And the man whose life testified to 
the validity of such an appraisal died 
this past September in Italy at the age 
of 73. Leo Spitzer’s death leaves a void, 
the magnitude of which is rarely felt in 
the scholarly world. As a giant in the 
field of literary history and philology, 
Professor Spitzer sought an understand- 
ing of his own and past civilizations 
through the study of the written and 
spoken documents of human thought; as 
a humanist he devoted himself to “man 
and the understanding of man.” 

His office in Gilman Hall, crammed 
with thousands of volumes in the twenty 
or more languages in which he was fluent 
and with reams of completed and near- 
completed findings of his never-ending 
research, was, to the world’s scholars 
during the twenty-four years he was a 
member of the Hopkins faculty, “the 
great dwelling-place of philology.” 

A product of the German university 
system himself, Professor Spitzer sought 
to nurture the German traditions on 





EMERITUS DIES 


LEO SPITZER 


ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


which Johns Hopkins was _ partially 
based, and was outspoken in his beliefs 
of what a university should be. He 
stressed the importance of the balance 
between the lecture and the seminar as 
the ideal means of teaching and the im- 
portance of avoiding over-specialization. 
The university must develop the specific 
talents of its students, he once said, but 
it must also develop in them a sense of 
unity and interconnection of all knowl- 
edge. ‘The university has the task of 
creating the particular atmosphere in 
which scholars may present knowledge 
on the basis of its ultimate unity.” He 
deplored the rigidity of regular class as- 
signments, attendance checks, and 
quizzes, and he urged universities and 
students alike to foster the love of study 
and science for its own sake. 

Professor Spitzer left behind a monu- 
mental contribution to the study of 
literature—a dozen books and more than 
800 articles in his field—but more im- 
portant, he left succeeding generations a 
truth too often forgotten in our scientific 
age: “The old is not dead,” he said, “it 
is alive for the man who looks at it with 
new eyes.” 








tion); on September 1, 1959. He was with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Isiwore I. Netstapt, B.A. ’25; on Novem- 
ber 28, 1959. He was a physician in Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 

Wo Lien-Tex, M.P.H. 25; on January 21, 
1960. Dr. Wu was credited with having 
saved millions of persons in Manchuria from 
the bubonic plague epidemic in 1910 and had 
been surgeon general to 


Chiang Kai-shek. 


Generalissimo 


Wiser E. Gattens, fac. ’26-’27 (clinical 
medicine); on December 14, 1959. He was a 
physician in Frostburg, Md. 

James P, GranaAM, G. ’26—27 (chemistry) ; 
on February 12, 1960. He was a research 
metallurgist with Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dorotuy VAN Patren (Mrs. G. W.) 
LEGENBAUER, graduate nurse °’26; on 
February 18, 1960. She was living in Al- 
bany, N. Y. 





Why don’t you 


‘Talk 


Westinghouse 


about 
TYPHON and 
other Advanced 
Electronic 
Projects 


WESTINGHOUSE-BALTIMORE 
has the challenging projects 
and advanced research on 
which engineering careers 
thrive . . . combined with the 
finest of facilities and an 
engineer-oriented management 
policy. Technological break- 
throughs in Molecular 
Engineering, 3-dimensional 
radar, Missile Guidance and 
other space age electronic 
programs have created 
outstanding openings for 
creative engineers. 


CALL 
SOuthfield 1-1000 
Ext. 657 or 


SEND YOUR RESUME TO 
J. F. Caldwell 
Dept. 308 


Westinghouse 


BALTIMORE 


P. O. Box 746 Baltimore 3, Maryland 
AIR ARM + ELECTRONICS «e ORDNANCE 


| fac. 


Rosert Biack Lyons, business economy 
26-31; on April 14, 1960. He was living in 
Baltimore. 

EuGene O’Dunng, fac. 26-46 (medical 


| jurisprudence) ; on October 30, 1959. He was 


a teacher, lawyer, and judge in the courts of 


| Baltimore for more than fifty years. 


ALBERT H. PoetkeEr, PH.D. ’26 (physics) ; 
on May 6, 1960. He was professor emeritus 
of physics at Xavier University. 

CrrIstoPpHER C. SHAw, medicine ’26—’28, 


| fac. '33~’34 (medicine) ; on December 5, 1959. 
| He was chief medical officer at the Philadel- 


phia Navy Yard. 

Water C. HAUSHEER, DR.P.H. '27; on 
February 25, 1960. He had been a researcher 
in tropical medicine with the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Hans Friepricu JENSEN, fellow ’27-’30, 
30-37 (pharmacology, endocrine re- 
search) ; on September 30, 1959. He was chief 
biochemist for the Field Research Labora- 


| tory at Fort Knox, Ky. 


on No- 


He was an attorney 


EvuGENE O’DunNNg, JR., B.A. ’27; 
vember 22, 1959. 
Washington, D. C. 

Joun W. WakREN, engineering ’27—'28; on 
December 26, 1959. He was with the Western 


| Electric Company in Baltimore. 


Mary Rose Dixon (Mrs. Haroup D.) 
Fox, B.s. ’28; on November 2, 1959. She was 
living in Baltimore. 

TueEo Jacoss, M.A. ’28 (political economy), 
G. ’29-’30 (psychology), fac. ’19-’29 (social 
economy); on June 27, 1960. She was living 
in Baltimore. 

Tueopore W. Lancer, B.A. ’28; on No- 
| vember 1, 1959. He was a research chemist 
at the Linde Company in Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. Donatpson Parr, G. ’28-’29 (political 
economy); on November 20, 1959. He was 
living in Annapolis, Md. 

Mary Rose Patterson, B.S. 28, G. ’28 
|’29 (education); on January 3, 1960. She had 
been a teacher in Baltimore schools for fifty- 
five years. Miss Patterson had helped or- 
ganize the University’s Homewood summer 
school for talented children and served as its 
| principal from 1920 to 1924. 

Mixton L. Reecus, B.s. ’28; on April 18, 
1960. He had been a sales representative for 
the Rand McNally Company. 
| Paut Aucustus WERNER, G. 28-29 
(psychology); on December 4, 1959. He was 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Red Lion, Pa. 
LawkENcCE M. Taytor, gr., G. ’29~-’30 
| (education) ; on January 31, 1960. He was 





| with the Postal Transportation Service. 

M. Hersert Kino, B.s. ’30; on January 
11, 1960. He was with Sullivan, Stauffer, 
| Colwell-Bayles, Incorporated, in New York. 
| ApranaM Lerkensonn, G. ’30-’31 (chem- 
| istry); on April 13, 1959. He was a physician 
| in Staten Island, N. Y. 
| Cuarzes A. OLIPHANT, G. '30-’31 (political 
| science); on March 29, 1960. He was for 
merly chief counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Laura F. ScHoENBorRN, graduate dietitian 
30; on December 24, 1959. She was a nu- 


THE 


tritionist with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
31-32 (eduea- 


tion); on January 20, 1960. He was living in 


Greorce A. GOATLEY, G. 
Baltimore. 
Rex Buc, 


(chemistry); on June 5, 1960. He 


"3841 


Was a 


SAUL PH.D. '38, fac 
senior research chemist for General Analine 
and Film Corporation in Easton, Pa. 

Cuaries A. Hopwoop, sr., B.S. 756; on 
March 26, 1960. He was 
Baltimore. 


an accountant in 


Jacos B. Ricuter, M.p.n. ’56; on March 5, 
1960. He was a veterinarian with the New 
Jersey department of health. 

CuaRLes R. Cuiark, staff member (oro): 
on July 23, 1960. Dr. Clark was a pioneer 
in the study of radiological warfare and the 
use of missiles for logistical support and 
served on the staff of the Operations Re- 
search Office for nine years. 

Wituram = L. Hospital 
on April 12, 1960. Mr. Galvin, who was 


GALVIN, trustee; 
considered one of the outstanding Roman 
Catholic laymen in the country, served as 
legal adviser to the Archdiocese of Baltimore 
and was knighted by the late Pope Pius XI] 
in 1939. For more than twenty years, he 
served as treasurer and a member of the 
board of trustees of Catholic University, 
from which he holds the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. He was one of the founders 
of the Maryland Blue Cross and in 1947 was 
the Hopkins 
board of trustees. 

S. Butter Grimes, Jr., Hospital staff and 
1960 


elected to Johns Hospital 


instructor in pediatrics; on July 3, 
Dr. Grimes was associated with the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital for twenty-five years. He 
was also affiliated with Union Memorial and 
Women’s Hospitals in Baltimore and was 
services for the 


supervisor of medical 


Baltimore Department of Education 
THE ALUMNI 


26, house staff ’2i 
(pediatrics), has been elected chairman of 
the board of trustees of the American Medi 


JULIAN P. Price, M.p. 
J Pp. P 


cal Association. 
James M. staff "9 


(medicine), has been appointed chairman of 


FAULKNER, house 
the joint administrative board of the Bostor 
University-Massachusetts Memorial Hospi 
tals Medical Center. 

Jacques Prerce Gray, M.p. ’28, has re 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award from 
the American Medical Writers’ Association 

KE. VeRNoN Porrenr, B.£. 28, DR.ENG. ’32 
has become director of the physics and elec: 
tronics division of the U. S. Navy’s bureau 
of ships. 

Hepwic Koenia, m.p. ’29, house staff ’2% 
’30 (medicine), has been promoted to ass0- 
ciate professor of clinical medicine at Cornel 
University. 

Wo tMan, M.D. ’29, house staf 
’30-’31 (pediatrics), has been named chait 


Irvine J. 


man of the department of pediatrics at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Sruirt Zen Hawkes, m.p. 30, has been 
electe'| medical director of the United 
Hospi'als of Newark, N. J. 

He). 1Lp R. Cox, sc.p. ’31 (hygiene), fac. 
‘31-32 (hygiene), has been elected president 
of the Society of American Bacteriologists. 

Arviurk W. Grace, fac. ’31-’32 (medi- 
cine), fias been named professor emeritus of 
dermaiology and syphilology by the State 
University of New York. 

The late Stpney Painter, fac. °31-’60 
(histor), has been honored by an exhibition 
at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore com- 
memorating his distinguished career in the 
study of medieval history. 

Monroe H. Martin, pu.p. ’32 (mathe- 
matics), has been appointed honorary 
lecturer in mathematics at St. Salvator’s 
College of St. Andrews University in Scot- 
land. 

Jonatuan E. Ruoaps, m.p. ’32, has been 
elected John Rhea Barton professor and 
chairman of the department of surgery and 
director of the Harrison department of 
surgical research at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

ApotpH WEINzIRL, M.P.H. 32, hygiene 
32-33, has received the 1960 Oregon Public 
Health Association award. 

Joun Hotmes DinGie, sc.p. ’33 (hygiene), 
has been awarded the 1959 Albert Lasker 
Award for his outstanding service to public 
health. He has also been elected president of 
the Central Society for Clinical Research. 

Joun A. Whee er, pu.p. ’33 (physics) 


has been appointed to the board of trustees 
of the Battelle Memorial Institute in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Stan.ey E. Bran ey, B.A. ’34, has been 
appointed chairman of the department of 


medicine at Columbia University and 


director of medical service at the Presby- 


terian Hospital. 

Morton Kramer, B.A. 734, G. ’34-35 
(chemistry), sc.p. ’89 (hygiene), has been 
appointed to the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

Apert M. Ports, B.A. ’34, has been ap- 
pointed professor of ophthalmology in the 
department of surgery and director of re- 
search in ophthalmology at the University 
of Chicago. 

Rosert J. Weiss, arts ’34-’38, has be- 
come professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychiatry at Dartmouth Medical 
School. 

Herman E. Hitiesor, M.p.n. 735, has 
received the Arthur C. McCormack award 
from the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers for his contributions to the 
field of public health. 

Kennetu L. Pickre.u, M.p. 35, fellow 
"36-37, fac. ’36-’44, house staff ’35-’43 
(surgery), has been elected president of the 
American Society of Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgery. 

Jay A. Situ, M.A. ’38, PH.D. ’39 (zoology), 
has been appointed professor of physiology 
and pharmacology at the Chicago Medical 
School. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE ON 
COVER IV OF LAST 
MONTH’S ISSUE 

ALE 605 

RUM 987 

WINE 
wuw 
EWWE 


4235 
4840 
5445 


ERMP NE 597135 
In a problem of this sort the digit 0 
can often be found by simple inspec- 
tion. For instance, in the second col- 
umn from the right, L must equal 0 
since N plus L equals N and nothing 
has been carried over from the first 
column on the right. R, U, and M 
can be eliminated as possible substi- 
tutes of 1, since none of these, as 
multipliers, reproduces A L E. More- 
over, E cannot be 1 since U times E 
does not yield a product ending in U. 
Since the partial product W U W L 
ends in 0, one of the two letters U 
and E must be 5. By inspection of 
the other partial products, we see 
that both M times E and R times E 
are numbers ending in E. Therefore 
E must be 5. Continue in this way. 
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A Solution 
to the Problem 


Continued from page 19 


alumni can do: 

Telephone local high school counse- 
lors and offer to assist in providing in- 
formation about Johns Hopkins. 

P Invite guidance counselors and/or 
high school students to alumni affairs 
which may be of interest to them. 
Get in touch with boys whose names 
appear in newspapers as being leaders 
and qualified students. 

P Interview candidates who have ap- 
plied to Johns Hopkins. 

P Represent the University in high 
school “college night” programs. 

P Organize a panel of alumni and offer 
its service for school assemblies, p.T.A. 
programs, and various club meetings. 
The discussion topic need not be Johns 
Hopkins. 

“Many of these things are being done 
by alumni, and done well,”’ Mr. Bilgrave 
reports. “In upstate New York, Chi- 
cago, and California, for 
example, where alumni have formed 


Southern 


strong ‘schools committees,’ the number 
and the quality of applicants have risen 
sharply. 

“These committees work closely with 
the admissions office, and it is essential 
that other alumni eager to help do like- 
wise. An alumnus who is uninformed, 
or misinformed, or who misleads a 
student, may do more harm than good. 
(It is significant, I think, that more than 
half of the counselors interviewed by 
the editors expressed some misgivings 
about alumni help, usually for these 
reasons.) We will gladly send the manual 
we have prepared for the schools com- 
mittees, plus other detailed information 
and suggestions, and offer further help 
when it is needed. 

“Most important, the 
alumnus must be prepared to devote 
the time and energy to do the work 
satisfactorily. But the rewards for his 
efforts will be great, both to himself and 
to the University. 

“Also, I might add, to the guidance 


interested 


counselor.” 


Alumni who would like to assist the ad- 
missions office should write to Robert P. 
Bilgrave, Director of Admissions, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 








ANNUAL 
CHRISTMAS SALE 


Sponsored by the Women’s Board 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 










e Tuesday through Thursday, 
November 1, 2, 3, at Evergreen 
House, 4545 N. Charles Street, 
and Friday, November 4, under 
the dome at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 











v8 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. each day. 
In addition, a special “Men’s 
Night” from 5 to 7 p.m., Tues- 
day, November 1. 


ew The sale will feature toys, 
Christmas 
tions, cards, stocking fillers, gifts 
gathered from all parts of the 
world to suit every household 
and every member of the family, 


eM All profits will be contrib- 
uted to a special project in the 
new Children’s Medical Center. 









ornaments, decora- 
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Northrop is an analog for progress where engineers 
~—and ideas — grow to reach their maximum poten- 
tial. It takes a lot of engineer to measure up to 
Northrop’s creative engineering challenges. 

To convert our sophisticated requirements into 
producible and reliable systems calls for intellectual 
stature, disciplined imagination, and an explorer’s 
venturesome curiosity. 
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Northrop is rich in advanced projects to grow on. 
If you want to associate yourself with an organiza- 
tion that is producing tomorrow’s technological 
headlines today, stand up and be measured. Send us 
a card or letter today with your name, address, and 
area of special interest. 


NORTHROP CORPORATION, P.O. BOX 1525, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 





Return Postage Guaranteed 


In a word puzzle invented by Lewis Carroll, one word is changed into another by a series of inter- 
mediate words, each differing by only one letter from the one preceding it. (For example, pic is turned 
into sty as follows: PIG, WIG, WAG, WAY, SAY, sTy.) Proper names must not be used, and the words 
should be common enough to be found in the average abridged dictionary. Using as few words as pos- 
sible, change the word APE into the word MAN. (The answer to last month’s puzzle is on page 23.) 


Evolution... 
AND THE INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY 


Throughout the ages, as man has sought to break 
through the dark curtain of his own ignorance and to 
understand his universe, the university has provided 
him an ever-changing and ever-growing store of 
knowledge to which he can turn for enlightenment 
and inspiration. To ensure its continuance as a source 
of truth and progress, the independent university 
depends upon the support of an interested citizenry. 


J. L. Ham ez Co. 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS 


451 Penn Square « Reading, Pennsylvania 











